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“Love  came  down  at  Christmas 
Love  all  lovely 
Love  divine.  . .” 

What  better  time  than  this  to  be  taken  into  the 
lives  of  others  to  see  what  love  has  done? 

The  interview  with  Brinton  Turkle,  author  and 
illustrator  of  children’s  books,  beloved  Friend  of 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  and  member  of 
Santa  Fe  Meeting,  New  Mexico,  engages  us  in  the 
artist’s  spiritual/creative  biography  in  which  the 
love,  interest,  and  encouragement  of  two  women 
were  decisive  in  his  development. 

Considered  here,  also,  is  the  power  of  friendship 
and  creativity  as  a way  of  regeneration  illustrated 
in  the  prison  poems  of  Charles  “Tilly”  Robinson 
which  were  given  to  me  by  Leanore  Goodenow  dur- 
ing Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  last  June.  (Read- 
ers will  recall  the  Friends  Bulletin  article  re: 

Leanore  Goodenow’s  prison  projects  in  the  March 
and  April  issues,  1980.)  Tilly’s  friendships  with 
Leanore  and  Bishop  Melvin  and  Lucile  Wheatley, 

Jr,  (whom  Leanore  introduced  to  Tilly)  have  sus- 
tained him  during  his  years  in  Maximum  Security 
Prison  at  Canon  City,  Colorado.  He  attends  the 
weekly  Meeting  for  Worship  regularly  (held  by 
Friends  from  Mt.  View  Meeting,  Denver),  and  this 
past  July  underwent  surgery,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  uncertain.  He  has  since  made  a good  recovery, 
however,  and  continues  to  write.  Tilly’s  poems 
printed  here  have  been  published  in  The  Word  from 
Prison,  The  Upper  Room,  and  Alive  Now! 

Isaiah’s  prophecy  concerning  Christ  which  reveals 
the  purpose  of  his  incarnation  says,  in  part: 

To  open  the  blind  eyes. 

To  bring  out  prisoners  from  the  prison, 
and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison 
house.  . . 

This  has  new  meaning  for  me:  Love  is  that  setting- 
free. 

Shirley  Ruth 


Grace  Myers,  Santa  Monica  Meeting 
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Trusting  Divine  Chaos:  An  Interview  with 
Brinton  Turkle  — Author,  Artist,  Friend 

by  Shirley  Ruth,  Editor 

S:  Brinton,  we’ve  already  begun  to  talk  about 
my  delight  in  your  willingness  to  do  this  interview 
so  that  it  can  be  shared  witn  Friends  through  Friends 
Bulletin,  because  I’ve  long  had  a concern  about  con- 
flicts for  the  artist  who  is  a member  of  the  Religious 
Society.  I’m  wondering  if  you  could  help  us  all  who 
are  like  bows  strung  between  these  two  tensions, 
needing  to  fulfill  what  we  feel  are  the  demands  of 
the  Religious  Society  to  work  in  the  world  on  very 
important  things  and  also  our  inward  need  to  create 
artistically.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  your 
experience  as  writer  and  artist  and  also  as  a member 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends? 

B:  I would  like  to  talk  about  that,  but  first  I 
would  like  to  address  the  remark  you  made  about 
the  difficulty  of  Friends  being  artists,  if  you  will. 

I have  a very  definite  idea  about  that:  I think  peo- 
ple are  Friends,  at  least  convinced  Friends,  perhaps 
mostly  because  they  are  unselfish  people  and  they 
are  very  caring  and  concerned  about  other  people 
the  world  over.  And  I think  the  difficulty  with  tiie 
artist  is  that  the  artist  must  be  selfish,  and  these  two 
two  things  don’t  often  work  together.  As  far  as  I’m 
I’m  concerned,  I call  myself  a Friend  but  I think  I 
am  basically  a selfish  person.  I think  what  I want, 
what  I feel,  what  I think  I have  to  do,  what  I want 
to  do  — pretty  mucn  comes  first.  And  if  I create 
anything,  I think  it’s  because  I obey  that  inner  drive, 
perhaps,  before  I think  altruistically  of  the  world 
or  of  what  good  I can  do.  I don’t  really  try  to  do 
good  in  my  books  at  all.  I don’t  try  to  write  moral 
books.  I’ve  been  told  they  are  moral,  and  I’ve  just 
been  told  today  that  a course  in  Quaker  psychology 
apparently  has  recommended  my  Obadiah  books  as 
being  very  sophisticated  psychologically.  I’m  not 
worried  about  that  at  all  nor  am  I concerned  about 
it.  lam  interested  in  doing  something  that  fills  my 
needs  and  also  entertains  children. 

S:  Do  you  feel  that  you’ve  had  any  special  con- 
flict, then,  in  this  area?  When  did  you  know  that 
you  wanted  to  be  a writer? 

B:  Lx)ng  before  I knew  anything  about  Friends. 

I am  a convinced  Friend  since  1950  when  I became 
a member  of  a Meeting  and  long  before  that  I had 
been  working  as  an  artist.  I loved  books  and  I had 
always  wanted  to  do  them.  So  maybe  the  fact  that 
that  came  first  — I was  satisfying  my  creative  needs  - 
made  it  possible  that  being  a Friend  did  not  conflict 
with  my  creative  work. 


S:  Since  it  was  an  established  pattern,  the  need 
to  be  guided  by  your  own  inward  sense  of  yourself 
as  a creative  artist  was  already  established  before 
you  came  to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

B:  Absolutely! 

S:  I’m  interested  that  you  feel  it’s  not  terribly 
important  how  others  interpret  your  books,  but 
that  you  essentially  did  them  out  of  your  own  joy 
in  wanting  to  write  them  from  your  own  center  and 
not  from  a kind  of  psychological/moral  point  of 
view. 

B:  I couldn’t  do  that.  I couldn’t  order  some- 
thing like  that.  I’m  not  kidding  when  I say  selfish- 
ness, I think,  is  an  important  part  of  it.  And  I don’t 
think,  for  that  reason,  that  selfishness  is  all  bad.  I 
think  you  must  obey  your  inner  drives  and  inner 
urges.  I think  they  are  God-given.  If  you  are  obey- 
ing those  and  listening  to  the  voice  within  you  which 
tells  you  to  paint  this  picture,  to  write  this  book, 
to  make  this  pot  or  sculpture  - if  you’re  obeying 
that,  then  it  will  respond  to  that  of  God  in  other 
people,  because  I believe  that  God  is  directing  this 
creative  urge . 

S:  It’s  so  good  to  hear  you  say  these  things.  I 
have  over  the  years  met  with  different  groups  of 
writers  and  poets,  some  of  them  Friends,  and  one 
in  particular,  has  had  a long  process  of  coming  to 
terms  with  what  it  is  she  is  essentially  responsible 
for  doing  with  her  life.  She  made  the  decision  that 
her  activities  in  her  Meeting  had  to  be  minimal  and 
that  her  art  has  to  be  prim.ary.  She  has  set  a goal 
of  certain  hours  every  day  and  week  that  have  to 
be  given  to  her  drawing.  I’ve  watched  her  struggle 
in  this  process  of  coming  to  understand  what  it  is 
she  truely  needs  to  do  from  looking  inward  and  try- 
ing to  deal  with  her  own  expectations  of  herself  as 
a Friend  and  the  expectations  which  the  Religious 
Society  really  has  for  its  members. 

B:  I think  what  this  Friend  you’ve  described  is 
afraid  of  is  the  divine  chaos.  I think  out  of  chaos, 
and  only  out  of  chaos,  can  come  creativity.  If  you 
begin  to  order  things  and  put  them  in  pigeon-holes 
and  in  neat  areas,  you  may  organize  things  until 
there  is  no  creativity  left  in  them.  I think  this  is  a 
true  danger.  Whether  this  is  happening  to  her  or 
not,  I don’t  know,  and  it  may  be  unfair  to  pass 
judgment  on  her,  but  I think  that  people  should 
trust  this  divine  chaos:  the  things  falling  apart,  the 
things  not  working.  I have  found  in  my  own  experi- 
ence that  very  often  out  of  this  comes  some  most 
unexpected  and  surprising  results.  Let  me  give  you 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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(Interview:  Cont.  from  page  59) 
an  example:  I got  the  idea  of  writing  a book  about 
the  reversal  of  “Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears” 
which  seemed  like  a neat  idea  — that  the  house 
with  the  three  bowls  of  porridge,  the  three  chairs 
and  the  three  beds  belonged  not  to  bears  but  to 
people  and  that  it  should  be  invaded  by  a little 
brown  bear.  And  the  bear  would  taste  the  porridge 
and  sit  on  the  chairs  and  go  to  sleep  in  one  of  the 
beds  and  be  found  by  a little  golden-haired  girl,  and 
be  chased  home.  I worked  on  this  idea  for  I don’t 
know  how  long  — it  seemed  like  months  or  longer 
than  that.  I wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote  and  it  was 
very  bad  and  I was  terribly  discouraged  about  how 
it  would  turn  out  because  the  writing  was  so  poor. 

It  was  pompous.  Everything  was  wrong  with  it. 

And  then  I began  cutting  whicn  is  what  I usually  do 
when  I have  a problem  with  writing,  when  things 
aren’t  going  well.  I think  I can  do  better  if  it’s  sim- 
plified. I cut  pages  and  pages  out  of  it  until  I got  down 
to  about  two  pages  and  it  was  still  dreadful.  But  I 
felt  certain  that  there  was  something  there.  I was 
ready  to  throw  it  out,  but  I felt  that  I shouldn’t. 

And  I’m  very  glad  that  I didn’t,  because  I took  out 
all  the  words  and  it  turned  into  a book  of  pictures. 
Deep  in  the  Forest,  which  tell  the  story.  It  has  been 
a successful  book  which  appeals  to  children  whom 
I wanted  to  reach  before  — kindergarten  and  pre- 
school children  and  also  children  who  are  slow  read- 
ers. If  I hadn’t  given  over  to  the  chaos,  if  you  will, 
and  tried  to  find  my  own  way  out  of  it  without  try- 
ing to  organize  things  too  much,  I don’t  know  if  I 
would  have  come  up  with  this  solution. 

S:  I find  what  you’re  saying  tremendously  inter- 
esting. I’m  wondering  if  there  is  an  analogy  to  your 
creative  process  which  you’ve  just  described,  with 
events  in  your  life  which  may  have  been  chaotic,  in 
which  you  trusted  yourself  and  also  came  into  a 
better  place.  Are  there  any  such  analogies  in  your 
life? 

B:  Well,  my  whole  childhood  was  essentially 
chaotic.  It  was  an  unhappy  childhood,  a very  un- 
happy childhood.  I was  the  traditional  square  peg 
in  a round  hole.  I did  not  fit  into  my  small  town 
in  Ohio  in  any  way  at  all.  My  family  was  puzzled 
more  than  anything  else  by  this  child  who  wanted 
to  draw  pictures  all  the  time,  liked  music,  didn’t 
want  to  go  out  and  play  baseball  — all  boys  do  that. 

All  boys  want  to  play  football.  I wasn’t  interested 
in  any  of  that  sort  of  thing.  I was  a problem  to  my 
family  and  to  my  teachers  and  to  my  fellow-students. 

I had  a very  poor  social  relationship  to  other  children 
because  I was  weird:  nobody  else  was  like  this.  So 


it  was  not  a childhood  I would  recommend.  I think 
I would  rather  have  had  a happier  childhood,  and 
perhaps,  a less  creative  adulthood!  But  we  don’t 
organize  these  things.  They  happen  and  we  make 
the  best  of  them. 

S:  So  you  began  drawing  when  you  were  a child. 

B:  I drew  when  I was  very  very  young:  almost 
as  soon  as  I held  a pencil  in  my  hand,  I drew  pic- 
tures with  it. 

S:  And  you  were  unhappy  at  school  because 
they  wouldn’t  let  you  draw  or  they  wouldn’t  let 
you  draw  enough  or  you  didn’t  want  to  be  at  school 
at  all? 

B:  I now  understand  what  the  poor  teachers 
were  having  to  put  up  with  in  me:  they  were  try- 
ing to  get  mathematics  into  the  head  of  a boy  who 
wasn’t  the  least  interested  and  would  much  rather 
draw  pictures  or  look  out  the  window  and  day- 
dream. I was  rapped  over  the  knuckles  time  after 
time,  and  I have  been  a little  bitter  that  I was  pun- 
ished for  what  later  came  to  be  my  work.  That 
seems  too  bad.  I would  like  to  say  that  when  I was 
a junior  in  high  school,  a history  teacher  tapped  into 
my  ability  and  interest  and  turned  me  into  an  avid 
reader  of  history.  She  asked  us  to  write  a newspa- 
per as  it  might  have  been  written  in  Rome  or  Greece. 
I wasn’t  very  good  at  the  writing  of  it.  I was  much 
more  interested  in  the  pictures  of  it.  I copied  pic- 
tures of  the  Parthenon  and  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
dying  gladiator  from  my  grandparents’  old  books 
and  I put  these  in  my  newspaper  which  was  mostly 
pictures.  I will  never  forget  the  glow  of  pride  when 
the  teacher  showed  this  to  the  class  and  she  said, 

“We  have  some  very  good  newspapers  here,  but 
Brinton’s  was  the  most  interesting:  look  at  all  the 
illustrations  in  it  and  the  pictures  he  found!”  It 
made  me  glow,  and  I began  to  draw  pictures  for  her. 
I drew  pictures,  eventually,  of  Napoleon  with  his 
hand  in  his  vest,  of  Marie  Antoinette  going  to  the 
guillotine  — all  carefully,  slavishly  copied.  But  the 
picture  of  Napoleon  was  framed  and  put  on  the  wall, 
and,  amazingly,  I became  interested  in  history!  And 
I’ve  maintained  that  interest  to  this  day.  (I’m  not  a 
student  of  history,  but  I love  it.  And  it  was  the  one 
subject  in  high  school  that  I really  sort  of  took  off 
with.)  And  I must  tell  you  something  that  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  interview,  whatsoever, 
but  it’s  a follow-up  of  that.  It  was  about  five  years 
ago  (I  guess  four  years  ago),  my  mother  died.  She 
was  very  old.  She’d  been  very  ill.  And  I was  home 
for  the  funeral.  I had  forgotten  how  in  small  towns 
people  rally  around  at  times  of  death.  The  neigh- 
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bors  and  friends  came,  and  a very  lovely  lady  came 
to  the  door  with  some  kind  of  dish  for  the  family. 
She  recognized  me  and  she  said,  “This  is  for  your 
family.  I’m  sorry  to  hear  about  your  mother’s 
death.  But  I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you  again.  You 
would  remember  me  better  as  Ruth  Weaver.”  (She 
had  married  and  had  a different  name.)  And  I did 
remember,  because  she  was  the  history  teacher.  She 
said,  “I  want  you  to  know  that  I still  have  your  pic- 
ture of  Napoleon  which  you  made. . .” 

S:  How  wonderful! 

B:  And  I said,  “I  would  hate  to  see  it.  It  would 
be  embarrassing  to  see  it  now.” 

“No,”  she  said,  “It’s  a treasure  and  I wouldn’t 
give  it  up  for  anything.”  And  she  said,  “I’ve  also 
gotten  all  of  your  books.  We  follow  your  books 
very  carefully,  and  I’ve  given  them  to  many  in  my 
family.  We  love  them  all.” 

I was  very  touched  by  this,  and  I said,  “Ruth,  I 
learned  history  as  I learned  nothing  else,  really,  in 
my  schooling.  I wonder  what  it  was,  whether  it  was 
a deliberate  act  on  your  part  to  get  me  interested 
in  history  or  whether  it  was  just  an  accident  that 
you  got  me  involved.” 

She  said,  “It  was  none  of  that.  It  was  just  that  I 
loved  you.” 

Well,  I was  completely.  . . 

S:  That’s  when  real  learning  takes  place. 

B:  Yes,  well  of  course,  this  is  learning,  and  how 
can  you  love  everybody?  I suppose  to  the  other 
teachers  I wasn’t  very  lovable.  I was  just  a thorn 
in  their  side . 

S:  You  hadn’t  been  happy  in  school.  No  one 
had  been  able  to  integrate  your  interests  with  theirs 
in  terms  of  learning  anything  until  high  school? 
That’s  a long  long  time  to  have  to  suffer. 

B:  Well,  there  was  one  bright  spot  and  this  was 
a woman  who  probably  was,  perhaps,  responsible 
for  my  doing  what  I’m  doing.  She  was  a friend  of 
my  mother’s.  She  had  studied  with  the  famous 
Howard  Pyle  who,  I think,  is  the  greatest  American 
illustrator.  He  died  early  in  the  century.  She  was 
an  illustrator  and  author  of  children’s  books  which 
were  quite  successful  at  the  time  but  they’re  for- 
gotten today.  But  I shall  never  forget  her,  because 
she  took  great  interest  in  my  work.  She  would  come 
to  visit  mother  and  she  would  always  want  to  see 
Brinton’s  sketches.  When  mother  would  go  down 
to  see  her,  I would  go  along  if  I could.  I didn’t  want 
to  go  visiting  with  my  mother  to  her  other  friends’ 
houses  very  much,  but  Miss  Kay’s  house  was  differ- 
ent because  it  usually  meant  I was  invited  to  go  up 


to  her  studio  which  was  over  her  garage  and  see  the 
magic,  and  that’s  all  it  was,  that  was  going  on  in 
that  place.  Her  studio  (she  had  travelled  all  over  the 
world,  and  she  had  what  I thought  were  treasures  all 
over  the  studio)  was  a magnificent  place,  and  I always 
wanted  to  have  a studio  like  it.  I never  did.  My  stu- 
dios have  always  been  as  chaotic  as  my  life.  But 
hers  had  — oh,  brass  bells  from  India,  ivory  tusks 
of  elephants,  and  she  had  a Spanish  shawl,  and  she 
had  all  this  wonderful  stuff,  but  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  was  the  drawing  table  on  which,  I seem  to 
remember,  there  was  always  one  of  her  illustrations 
taking  shape.  And  I wanted  so  much  to  be  a mouse 
in  the  corner,  to  be  able  to  watch  her  do  these  things. 
It  wasn’t  only  her  studio  that  excited  me,  but  it 
was  the  fact  that  she  did  take  such  an  interest  in 
me,  and  gave  me  the  encouragement  that  I could 
get  nowhere  else.  And  I think,  also,  it  must  have 
encouraged  my  family  to  think  maybe  Brinton 
wasn’t  so  freakish,  after  all,  since  she  was  successful 
in  what  she  did.  It  probably  meant  to  them  that  if 
I went  to  art  school,  it  wasn’t  the  end  of  the  road 
for  me. 

S:  And  did  you  go  to  art  school? 

B:  I did  go  to  art  school,  yes,  in  Boston,  and 
then  I spent  time  after  that  in  advertising.  I didn’t 
like  that  very  much,  because  I was  one  of  the  few 
people  I know  who  got  the  idea  that  when  I was 
making  an  illustration  for  an  ad,  I was  endorsing 
that  product.  I just  couldn’t  get  used  to  that.  It 
was  like  signing  my  name  to  Ivory  Soap  or  General 
Electric  products,  or  something,  and  unless  I felt 
sure  they  were  good  products,  I felt  I shouldn’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  But  nobody  else 
had  this  problem  that  I know  of,  and  I was  very 
happy  to  get  out  of  it  when  I moved  down  to  Santa 
Fe  and  began  to  illustrate  text  books. 

S:  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

B:  I left  Chicago  where  I had  been  working  in 
advertising  in  ’48  and  came  down  to  Santa  Fe  and 
stayed  there  for  nine  years  illustrating  text  books. 

I ran  up  against  a very  serious  problem  with  editors 
in  New  York  who  were  not  sure  that  New  Mexico 
was  one  of  the  United  States  and  didn’t  want  to 
send  anything  out  of  New  York  City,  certainly 
not  to  a new  young  artist  they  didn’t  know  very 
well.  And  I didn’t  then  do  as  much  as  I should.  I 
should  have  gone  to  New  York  every  year  and  ped- 
dled and  hustled,  but  I didn’t.  In  the  nine  years  I 
was  in  New  Mexico,  I only  managed  to  go  to  New 
York  twice.  But  that’s  because  I hated  cities.  I 
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didn’t  want  to  go  to  New  York.  Actually  I had  to 
go,  and  when  I did  get  to  New  York,  I began  to  be- 
come well  known  in  the  publishing  industry  illus- 
trating other  people’s  writings.  It  was  the  publish- 
ing of  Obadiah  the  Bold  that  changed  everything 
around  for  me,  because  it  started  me  on  a career  as 
a writer.  It  gave  me  the  freedom  that  I needed  to 
get  away  from  New  York. 

S:  That  sounds  like  a real  success  story ! 

B:  Well,  I don’t  know.  I don’t  feel  I’ve  made 
my  success,  but  I’ve  come  to  terms  with  myself,  I 
believe. 

S:  That’s  success!  That’s  really  the  existential 
goal  for  all  of  us,  to  come  to  terms  with  ourselves 
and  it’s  a continuous  process.  It  isn’t  as  if  we  arrive, 
finally.  I’ve  been  intrigued  that  you  have  said  sever- 
al times  in  this  interview  that  you’ve  found  you 
couldn’t  do  something.  You’re  a person  who  has 
paid  attention  to  his  feelings.  And  this  is  not  always 
possible,  especially  for  men  in  our  culture. 

B:  That’s  too  true. 

S:  What  helped  you  in  your  life  to  listen  to  your 
feelings  and  to  be  guided  by  your  intuitive  sense  of 
what  was  right  for  you  to  do?  Can  you  explore 
that? 

B:  Shirley,  it’s  so  innate.  I don’t  think  there 
was  any  conscious  effort  for  this  at  all,  because  it 
was  the  way  I was:  just  like  I had  a certain  color 
hair  and  I was  so  tall.  This  seemed  to  be  part  of 
that.  Just  like  I couldn’t  develop  a^y  great  interest 
in  baseball.  I tried,  but  that  wasn’t  where  I was  at. 

I was  at  creating  things,  drawing  things,  making  up 
things,  living  very  largely  in  a fantasy  world  which. 
I’m  sure,  a psychiatrist  would  have  said  was  very 
unhealthy. 

S:  I feel  as  if  the  innate  keeping  close  to  the 
feelings  and  not  allowing  yourself  to  be  coerced  by 
the  culture  or  by  the  family  or  by  teachers  — I find 
that  a remarkable  quality.  I am  remembering  the 
phrase  I heard  when  I first  joined  the  Religious  So- 
ciety twenty  years  ago:  that  you  can  always  tell  a 
Quaker,  because  he’s  the  one  swimming  upstream. 

I think  sometimes  Friends  become  Friends  because 
they’re  already  moving  in  that  upstream  direction 
when  they  suddenly  find  there  are  others  who  value 
the  same  things.  Flow  did  you  come  to  find  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends? 

B:  As  I’ve  told  many  people,  I think  I was  a 
Friend  before  I knew  they  existed.  Probably  from 
the  time  I was  very  young.  I was  in  Santa  Fe,  and 


shortly  after  I arrived  there,  I got  to  know  Jane 
Bauman  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Meeting.  I only  knew  her  as  a very  warm  friend. 
She  and  her  husband  were  in  my  little  house  having 
dinner  one  night,  and  I said  to  them,  “I  read  in  the 
paper  that  you  are  collecting  clothes  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee.  What  is 
that?”  She  said,  “Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Qua- 
kers?” And  I said  yes.  “Well,  it’s  a service  branch 
of  the  Quakers.”  I said,  “Are  there  any  Quakers 
here  in  Santa  Fe?”  “Oh  yes,”  she  said,  “there’s  a 
little  Meeting  here.  I’m  a Quaker.”  Well,  it  was 
just  like  having  Betsy  Ross  in  my  sitting  room!  I 
thought  Quakers  were  extinct.  They  were  histori- 
cal, but  I didn’t  think  of  them  as  being  today  peo- 
ple. And  I was  so  fascinated  that  I kept  asking  her 
questions,  and  she  answered  them  willingly,  but 
she  said,  “Please  come  to  Meeting  and  see  for  your- 
self.” I was  far  too  timid  to  do  that,  so  I said  no, 
but  I would  like  to  read  about  them.  So  Jane  sup- 
plied me  with  all  kinds  of  things:  The  Friends  Intel- 
ligencer as  it  was  called,  then,  and  some  of  George 
Fox  and  Howard  Brinton  and  pamphlets  from  Pen- 
dle  Hill  and  I was  absolutely  absorbed  in  them,  but 
was  still  too  shy  to  go  to  Meeting  for  three  or  four 
months.  I felt  I had  to  have  a fairly  good  background 
before  I went.  So  that  was  the  beginning  of  it,  and 
I felt  immediately  integrated  into  Meeting.  I felt  I 
knew  exactly  where  others  there  were  at  and  that 
they  knew  exactly  where  I was  at.  I felt  immediately 
at  home.  (I  don’t  know  whether  the  rest  of  them 
were  swimming  upstream  or  not.) 

S:  Did  you  have  a religious  affiliation  as  a child? 
Did  your  family  attend  a church?  Was  that  part  of 
your  upbringing? 

B:  Yes,  but  it  wasn’t  a very  happy  one.  My 
father  was  a funeral  director  and  he  was  also  a 
Methodist.  He  said  he  didn’t  want  to  go  to  a Meth- 
odist church  because  he  heard  enough  preaching  dur- 
ing the  week.  My  mother  was  a very  devout  Christian 
Scientist,  and  she  insisted  that  we  all  go  to  the 
Christian  Science  Sunday  School  which  in  this  small 
town  was  certainly  not  very  exciting.  A few,  it 
seemed  to  me,  very  old  ladies  (and  they  may  have 
been  as  old  as  forty,  but  seemed  terribly  old  to  this 
little  boy)  saying  things  that  didn’t  make  very  much 
sense  to  me.  Besides,  they  didn’t  have  any  games 
and  there  was  no  fun  in  it  at  all. 

So  I never  really  identified  with  the  Christian 
Science  religion,  and  until  the  time  I was  grown  up, 
and  I discovered  Quakers,  I had  no  religious  affilia- 
tion whatsoever  or  religious  interest.  Oh,  maybe  a 
little  bit:  I discovered  Zen  Buddhism  and  I thought 
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that  was  kind  of  interesting  and  Taoism,  but  it 
wasn’t  a very  serious  thing. 

S:  Did  you  feel  an  identification  with  Zen  and 
Taoist  writings? 

B:  Yes,  very  much  so.  But  they  seemed  a little 
remote  from  my  daily  life. 

S:  And  from  our  culture? 

B:  And  from  our  culture,  which  is  the  thing,  I 
think,  that  appealed  to  me  in  Quakerism:  it  has  so 
many  elements  in  it  which  seem  to  speak  to  today, 
right  here  in  America,  at  that  time,  1950. 

S:  When  you  say  that  you  were  immediately  at 
home  when  you  first  attended  Meeting,  was  it  the 
sense  of  being  in  worship  with  Friends?  Or  that 
you  were  received  warmly?  Or  a combination  of 
things? 

B:  It  was  all  that  and  also  the  fact  that  I had 
read  as  much  as  I did.  I was  with  people  who  were 
like-minded.  It  was  such  a totally  different  feeling 
than  when  I was  in  grade  school,  for  instance,  with 
people  who  were  totally  unlikeminded.  This  was 
what  made  it  so  warm:  I never  really  had  had  such 
an  experience  before  of  being  with  a group  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  I could  share  so  much.  It  really 
had  never  happened  before. 

S:  Fm  really  glad  that  it  happened. 

B:  I am,  too. 

S:  I,  too,  had  an  intuitive  sense  when  I wor- 
shipped with  Friends  for  the  first  time  that  I had 
found  a spiritual  home.  I’m  wondering  if  there  are 
other  things  you  would  like  to  say  about  the  crea- 
tive process.  It  always  fascinates  me  to  speak  with 
writers  and  artists  about  how  they  perceive  their 
own  creative  process.  You’ve  mentioned  working 
through  chaos  as  an  important  part.  Maybe  you’d 
like  to  think  aloud  about  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
cess? 

B:  In  a way,  it  seems  to  me,  that  all  the  stories 
I have  written  and  will  write  are  already  in  my  head. 
It  means  that  the  right  time  and  the  right  climate 
must  be  there  before  it  can  come  out.  It  could  be 
that  I might  have  an  experience  tomorrow  or  hear 
about  something  so  astonishing  that  it  would  rivet 
my  imagination  and  get  me  going  on  something,  but 
even  if  that  were  to  happen,  I think  it  would  relate 
to  something  in  my  past.  For  instance,  a dear  old 
lady  I knew  in  New  York  told  me  a wonderful 
story  — something  that  had  happened  to  her  when 
she  was  a child  in  Washington.  She  was  very  old  at 
the  time  so  this  was  probably  around  1 880  when 
this  happened.  It  was  about  a cat  that  stole  their 
neighbors  dinner  and  the  family  all  had  to  make  up 


a new  dinner  and  take  it  over  to  the  neighbors. 
Something  of  that  sort.  It  had  enormous  charm 
just  as  it  was  and  I felt  sure  it  would  make  a won- 
derful story.  I told  her  so,  and  she  said,  “Please 
write  it.  If  you  could  use  it.  I’d  be  delighted  for 
you  to  do  it.”  I never  got  it  off  in  the  air:  it  just 
didn’t  work.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  it  didn’t 
relate  to  anything  in  me.  It  was  her  story,  and  I 
know  there  are  writers  who  can  take  myths  and 
fables  and  old  stories  and  rewrite  them  successfully, 
but  I have  not  been  able  to  do  that.  Now  maybe 
the  writer  who  does  take  myths  or  fairy  stories  and 
rewrites  them  successfully  has  something  deep  in 
his  psyche  or  in  his  past  which  relates  to  the  myth. 

It  has  to  come  from  deep  within.  The  creative  does 
come  from  there.  And  unless  it  does  come  from 
something  pretty  fundamental,  you  don’t  have  any- 
thing. In  other  words,  it  would  be  forced.  I don’t 
see  that  I could  write  on  order.  If  somebody  said 
write  a book  about  horseracing,  which  I know 
nothing  about,  and  I did  try  it.  I’m  sure  it  would 
be  a disaster. 

S:  So  there  is  a corollary  here  when  you  say  it 
has  to  come  from  something  deep  within  to  our 
Quaker  forebears  saying  to  us,  “Turn  in!  Turn  in!” 

B:  Yes,  I hadn’t  really  thought  of  that,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  else  it  is.  That’s  exactly  right. 

S:  And  also  the  expressions  “Go  deep”  and 
“Dwell  deep”  are  other  Quaker  phrases  that  are  the 
same  kind  of  sign  pointing  to  that  place  where  crea- 
tive things  come  from. 

B:  I think  probably  the  only  mysterious  source 
of  my  creativity  may  be  in  connection  with  the 
first  book  I wrote  which  was  Obadiah  the  Bold. 

Years  before  the  story  was  written,  I had  drawn  a 
valentine  for  a three  year  old  girl,  the  daughter  of 
friends  of  mine  I had  visited,  and  I sent  it  to  her 
where  she  lived  in  Chicago.  And  it  had  a little 
Quaker  boy  on  it  and  he  was  holding  behind  his 
back  a big  valentine  he  had  made  with  a big  heart 
in  it.  And  he  had  written  on  it,  “Be  Mine.”  The 
minute  I did  that  I had  a feeling  that  there  was  a 
story  behind  this  child.  I thought  he  was  an  old- 
fashioned  Quaker  boy  from  Philadelphia.  I even 
went  to  Philadelphia  and  sort  of  poked  around  won- 
dering if  I might  get  struck  with  an  idea.  But 
nothing  came.  Three  years  later  I took  a vacation, 
somewhat  unwillingly,  to  the  island  of  Nantucket. 

I say  unwillingly  because  I wanted  to  go  somewhere 
else,  but  the  transportation  there  was  so  complicated 
and  complex  for  a weekend,  that  I couldn’t  make 
it.  And  so,  with  bad  humor,  I flew  up  to  Nantucket. 
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I didn’t  know  anything  about  the  place.  When  I 
got  there,  I loved  it  immediately,  because  it  has 
maintained  its  historical  integrity.  The  old  houses 
which  the  sea  captains  had  built  are  still  there  and 
just  as  sturdy  and  strong  as  they  can  be  because  they 
were  built  by  ships’  carpenters.  I soon  discovered 
after  I arrived  that  this  had  been  the  stronghold  of 
Quakerism.  In  fact,  from  the  time  the  first  white 
settlers  came,  (there  had  been  some  Indians  there), 
there  were  Quakers  among  them  and  until  the  mid- 
nineteenth century,  about  1850,  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely a Quaker  community.  There  were  a few 
Methodists  and  a few  other  religions,  but  mostly 
Quaker.  In  fact  I think  there  were  three  different 
Meetings  on  that  tiny  island.  I stayed  in  an  old  inn, 
a seventeenth  century  inn,  filled  with  wonderful 
old  antiques.  And  I went  to  bed  one  night  after  a 
lobster  dinner  and  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  a stomach  ache  and  a story.  The  story  was 
about  a little  boy  who  had  been  given  a spy-glass 
for  his  birthday,  and  wanted  to  be,  of  all  things,  a 
pirate.  And  I wrote  it  down.  The  little  boy’s  name 
was  Jeremiah  in  the  original  version,  and  I didn’t 
like  it  too  much,  so  I changed  it.  I did  a lot  of  re- 
working of  the  story  and  then  took  it  to  a very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  Ezra  Keats,  who  is  a very  suc- 
cessful author  and  illustrator  of  children’s  books. 

He  gave  me  great  encouragement,  and  told  me  to 
take  it  to  his  publisher,  which  was  Viking.  He 
thought  they  would  take  it  up  in  a minute.  He  was 
right,  but  it  wasn’t  in  a minute.  But  they  took  it. 
That  was  what  I thought  was  going  to  be  my  one 
and  only  book.  I didn’t  realize  that  there  would 
be  ten  others,  three  others  about  Obadiah  and  his 
family.  I didn’t  know  there  would  be  a series,  and 
since  then  I’ve  had  to  become  a kind  of  two-bit  his- 
torian of  Nantucket  and  early  Quakerism  there.  I 
wanted  the  books  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  By 
the  way,  I found  something  most  interesting  about 
the  name  Obadiah:  in  browsing  through  the  dic- 
tionary not  long  ago,  I saw  the  name  there  and  I 
read  that  in  the  last  century  it  was  a pejorative 
name  for  a Quaker.  In  other  words,  some  Metho- 
dists might  look  at  those  plain  dressed  people  going 
to  Meeting  and  say,  “There  go  a couple  of  Obadiahs 
to  their  Meeting.”  So  it  was  an  appropriate  name. 

S:  I have  never  heard  that.  I like  the  way  you’ve 
used  it  because  it’s  a reversal  from  a pejorative  and 
that’s  a very  creative  thing  to  have  done,  too.  When 
you  chose  the  name  you  had  no  idea  of  the 
association? 

B:  I had  no  idea.  I knew  it  was  an  old  Biblical 
name  of  a minor  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament 


which  I haven’t  read. 

S:  What  are  you  working  on  currently? 

B:  That’s  a sore  subject.  I’m  illustrating  a book 
that  had  a contract  signed  a year  ago,  and  I thought 
the  illustrations  would  be  done  in  January,  and  in- 
deed that’s  the  time  the  contract  stipulated  they 
were  to  be  delivered.  But  I’m  still  working  on  the 
illustrations.  So  I don’t  know  when  it’s  going  to 
be  done.  I seem  to  be  slowing  up  in  my  old  age. 

It  seems  to  be  mostly  done,  but  I’ve  thought  that 
for  a couple  months  and  it  isn’t.  It  has  a wonder- 
ful title  which  I’m  not  responsible  for:  Well,  I am 
responsible  for  it  because  it  comes  in  the  body  of 
the  text,  but  the  editor  picked  it  out  of  the  text. 
It’s  called  Do  Not  Open,  and  I can’t  imagine  any- 
body from  the  age  of  five  to  a hundred  picking  up 
the  book  without  opening  it ! 

S:  No  one  could  resist  that!  Your  editor  is  a 
good  psychologist. 

B:  Yes,  I think  it’s  wonderful:  very  appropriate 
and  compelling. 

S:  What  do  you  do  to  help  yourself  through  a 
time  like  this  in  which  your  work  does  not  come 
easily? 

B:  I use  a little  old-fashioned  faith,  a little  trust 
that  the  end  of  the  world  is  not  here  because  the 
work  isn’t  coming  today.  It  is  discouraging,  and  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  it  isn’t.  I spend  days  looking  at 
drawing  boards  without  anything  on  them  or  draw- 
ing pictures  that  seem  to  be  totally  worthless  or 
throwing  away  ideas  that  just  don’t  seem  to  work 
out.  But  I think  I have  a basic  sustaining  faith  that 
this  is  all  part  of  the  creative  process,  and  that  it 
isn’t  the  end  of  the  world.  It  may  very  well  be  the 
beginning ! 

S:  That  is  for  me  a kind  of  beacon  and  I think 
it  will  be  for  others  who  struggle  with  their  own 
fallow  times  as  creators.  I’ve  come  to  understand 
what  you  mean,  I think  you  mean,  by  having  faith: 
that  is,  when  you’re  creative  and  there  isn’t  any- 
thing being  shaped  into  visibility,  you  have  to  be- 
lieve there  is  that  still  in  you  which  is  shaping,  even 
unconsciously.  I know  when  a poem  comes  across 
whole  that  what  I call  the  Wise-Woman-in-me  has 
been  busy  even  though  I have  not  been  able  to 
watch  her  work.  I agree  with  you  that  the  element 
of  faith  is  tremendously  important. 

B:  You  know  exactly  what  I am  talking  about. 

S:  I don’t  know  if  you’ve  named  your  faith,  but 
I call  her  the  Wise-Woman-in-me. 

B:  I know  I haven’t  named  mine  but  maybe  it’s 
the  Wise-Old-Man! 
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Kinds  of  Faith 

Prison  Poems  by  Charles  T.  Robinson 


Different  Sides 

Serenely  now, 
we  name  the  same  clouds 
in  the  same  blue  sky, 
from  different  sides. 

We  lie  down 

beneath  the  same  dustflecked  night, 
under  the  same  awesome  moon, 
on  different  sides. 

We  speak  the  same  prayers, 
our  words  going  up 
to  the  same  quiet  air, 
petitioning  the  same  quiet  God, 
from  different  sides. 

You  dream  dreams 
that  come  to  pass, 
as  I dream  nightmares 
I pray  will  not. 

And  we  sleep  the  same  sleep, 
in  different  beds, 
on  different  sides. 


Enough 

I saw  my  father  today 
after  six  years. 

He  stayed  for  ten  minutes, 
not  quite  knowing 
what  to  say, 
or  how  to  take 
the  glass  between  us. 

He  left  fifty  dollars 
asking  if  it  were  enough. 

I told  him,  ‘Tt’s  more  than  I make 
in  two  months  work.” 

I didn’t  tell  him 
that  it  couldn’t  buy  six  years, 
or  that  it  was  worth  far  less 
than  six  more  minutes. 


For  Mel  and  Lucile 

We  all  have 

Our  own  kinds  of  faith. 

I have  faith  in  myself 
And  a God 

Who  no  longer  speaks  to  me. 

I have  faith  in  you 

For  speaking  to  me 

And  for  knowing  when  silence 

Is  enough. 

Soon  my  head 

Will  be  cut  once  again 

And  laid  open  before  God. 

If  it  took  good  deeds 
To  withstand  adversity 
My  brain  would  surely  shrivel 
Before  the  hands  and  eyes 
Of  the  surgeon. 

I only  know 
That  my  silent  God 
Has  brought  me  far 
For  little  apparent  return 
On  his  investment. 

So  I trust  myself  to  him  again. 
And  I trust  myself  to  you 
Even  if  the  silence 
Is  forever. 

I do  not  own  too  many  things 
But  all  these  things 
I would  have  you  keep 
In  the  event 
I become  an  imbecile 
Or  go  to  speak  again 
With  my  silent  God. 

I know  you  will  not  let  my  words 
Gather  dust  and  bad  air 
In  a closet 
Waiting  for  a fire 
Or  a paper  drive. 


I believe  in  you  both 
And  the  circle  is  complete. 


I love  you  both, 
Tilly 
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Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 
November  1-2,  1980,  in  Eugene,  Oregon 

Mary  Millman,  Multnomah  Meeting 

A rainy  day  heightened  the  brilliance  of  the 
autumn  foliage  glimpsed  thru  the  many  windows 
of  Eugene’s  beautiful  meetinghouse.  As  Friends 
settled  into  silence,  we  heard  expressions  of  joy  and 
thankfulness.  We  were  reminded  that  the  guiding 
Light  is  received  from  many  sources  — the  heart, 
our  dreams,  and  the  gifts  of  shared  experience. 

We  were  ministered  to  by  the  presence  of  two 
new  first-born  babies  and  were  happy  to  have  in 
our  midst  three  generations  of  two  families.  The 
age  range  of  attenders:  94  to  six  months.  This  evi- 
dence of  continuity  and  vitality  in  the  beloved  com- 
munity of  Friends  is  heartening. 

Reports  from  the  Meetings:  the  Siuslaw  Worship 
Group  and  the  Rogue  Valley  Preparative  Meeting 
reflected  new  energy  and  activity.  All  had  experi- 
enced fine  fall  retreats,  many  of  which  were  pat- 
terned after  the  Dwight  Spann-Wilson  Workshop  at 
Yearly  Meeting.  By  his  own  intimate  sharing  of  per- 
sonal experience,  Dwight  had  drawn  out  the  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  others  to  share. 

The  dates  for  the  Willamette  Quarter  Retreat  are 
Feb.  27-Mar.  1 , 1981 , to  be  held  hopefully  in  the 
Cottage  Grove  area  at  a room  cost  of  $5.00  a per- 
son with  food  brought  and  shared.  Nina  Joy 
Lawrence,  Clerk  of  the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  the  Committee  feels  respond- 
ing to  the  searching  Queries  raised  by  Dwight 
Spann-Wilson  would  be  a good  frame  of  reference 
for  sharing  our  own  experiences  of  spiritual  Journey- 
ing. More  details  later.  Save  the  dates. 

Tom  Holling,  Junior  Friends  Adviser,  reported 
that  the  Benson  family  and  others  of  the  Pullman- 
Moscow  Preparative  Meeting,  have  invited  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  Friends  to  Pullman,  WA,  for 
for  Memorial  Day  weekend.  It  is  hoped  by  Joe 
Snyder,  Pattiebuff-Bear  and  Tom  that  other  Friends, 
including  grey  hairs  and  fifth  and  sixth  graders,  will 
come  along  for  this  gathering.  The  need  continues 
for  more  fellowship  among  Junior  Friends  in  isolated 
areas  and  across  Meeting  lines. 

For  Young  Friends,  eighteen  or  older,  the  follow- 
ing work/study  and  intern  opportunities  were 
mentioned: 

WOODBROOKE  COLLEGE 
(Quaker,  residential) 

Write  Ross  Wood  (Warden’s  position) 

1046  Bristol  Rd. 

Birmingham  B29  6U 
England 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 

LEGISLATION 

245  Second  Street,  N.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20002 

QUAKER  UNITED  NATIONS  OFFICE 
345  E.  46tli 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Bob  Baird  reported  he  and  Marie  visited  eight 
groups  of  Friends  in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, as  well  as  in  Bend,  Oregon.  They  received 
about  fifty  visitors  at  Firbank  Farm  this  summer. 
This  intervisitation  is  so  meaningful  that  the  Bairds 
would  like  to  encourage  other  Friends  to  do  more 
of  it. 

Mary  Etter,  Clerk,  is  going  to  the  Friends  World 
Committee  on  Consultation  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Nov.  15th  and  would  be  available  to  visit  and 
report  to  meetings  after  her  return.  She  also 
attended  a New  Call  to  Peacemaking  meeting  where 
she  met  many  pastoral  Friends,  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  who  witnessed  in  the  non-payment  of 
their  taxes. 

The  revised  first  section  of  a Discipline  (Faith  and 
Practice),  a Handbook  of  Organization  and  Procedure 
for  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  ($1 .25)  is  ready 
for  use  this  year.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
Margaret  Jump. 

After  business,  every  corner  of  the  Meetinghouse 
was  filled  with  lively  small  groups  — worship  sharing, 
(both  personal  religious  experience  and  no  theme); 
the  peace  testimony,  foot  massage  (sole  touching); 
continued  discussion  of  Firbank  Farm;  and  Eric 
Hoffer’s  book  The  True  Believer.  The  children  went 
roller-skating,  and  after  the  common  potluck  meal, 
singing  and  folk  dancing  for  all.  Some  enjoyed  over- 
night hospitality  in  homes  and  met  with  Eugene 
Friends  for  Meeting  for  Worship  and  First  Day 
School  on  November  2. 

The  Willamette  Quarter  reconvenes  in  Portland 
Jan.  31,  1981 , with  Multnomah  Meeting  hosting. 
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Report  from  Northwest  Pacific  Quarterly 
Meeting,  October  17-19,  1980 

by  Nancy  M.  Yarnall,  Eastside  Meeting 

Up,  Up  and  away!  A blue  and  violet  hot-air 
balloon  provided  a visual  highlight  during  business 
meeting  at  Northwest  Pacific  Quarterly  Meeting. 

As  friends  centered  on  the  business  of  the  October 
17-19,  1980  gathering  at  Camp  Gwinwood  near 
Lacey,  Wa.,  the  balloon  dipped,  soared,  settled 
down,  then  flew  away  as  we  continued  with  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

Friends  gathered  strength  from  worship-sharing 
and  interest  groups.  Some  of  the  interests  shared 
included  world  hunger,  the  current  political  situa- 
tion and  healing.  Children’s  activities  included 
raising  a teepee,  carving  pumpkins  and  singing 
around  the  bonfire.  Junior  Friends  made  and  sold 
cider. 

University  Meeting  skillfully  presented  “The 
Night  Thoreau  Spent  in  Jail.”  Stan  Burris  was  im- 
pressive as  Henry  David. 

After  a gathered  Meeting  for  Worship  friends  re- 
turned to  homes  both  West  and  East  of  the  moun- 
tains, thankful  for  the  good  weather  and  confident 
that  Quarterly  Meeting,  like  the  balloon,  had  really 
“taken  off.” 

Book  Review 

by  Mary  Mikesell,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

Pendle  Hill:  A Quaker  Experiment  in  Education 
and  Community  — Eleanore  Price  Mather. 

Pendle  Hill  — Wallingford,  Pennsylvania.  $7.00 

Just  fifty  years  ago  a unique  experiment  in  Qua- 
ker education  was  launched.  In  this  little  volume 
its  story  is  delightfully  told  by  Eleanore  Mather, 
present  editor  of  the  Pendle  Hill  pamphlets,  who 
has  been  in  touch  with  this  community  since  its 
earliest  days. 

The  particular  need  of  unclergied  Friends  for  ed- 
ucation for  lay  ministry  was  a major  motivation  for 
the  establishment  of  Pendle  Hill.  It  was  to  be  a 
place  where  Friends  could  come  to  seek  nurture 
from  the  Bible  and  other  Quaker  and  religious  clas- 
sics, and  where  they  could  find  fresh  ways  to  reach 
out  to  the  needs  of  the  world.  It  was  to  be  an  ex- 
periential laboratory  where  new  insights  in  depth 
psychology,  science,  social  movements  and  world 
religions  could  be  explored;  where  people  could 
live  in  a community  of  work,  study  and  worship; 
where  members  of  other  religious  groups  could 


come,  to  learn  and  to  share  their  own  traditional 
riches. 

To  bring  such  a community  to  birth  was  a formi- 
dable assignment;  but  a galaxy  of  Quaker  talent 
had  arisen  from  Philadelphia’s  two  Yearly  Meetings 
which  proved  equal  to  the  task.  Henry  Hodgkin 
(the  first  Director),  Rufus  Jones,  Henry  Cadbury, 
William  and  Anna  Clothier  Hull,  George  and 
Barnard  Walton,  Agnes  Tierney,  Douglas  Steere  — 
these  were  some  of  the  illustrious  figures  who  set 
Pendle  Hill  on  its  way. 

Surely  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  would  have  been 
among  this  group  had  they  not  been  3000  miles 
away,  teaching  in  California.  As  it  was,  the  year 
after  Henry  Hodgkin’s  untimely  death  in  1933, 
Howard  took  a year’s  leave  of  absence  to  become 
interim  director  while  the  search  for  a permanent 
director  went  on.  Two  years  later  he  and  Anna  ac- 
cepted the  position  on  a permanent  basis. 

No  other  two  people  were  so  intimately  associated 
with  Pendle  Hill  for  so  long  or  gave  it  so  much  so 
brilliantly  as  the  Brintons.  From  the  time  of  their 
appointment  until  their  retirement,  their  clear  vi- 
sion of  what  Pendle  Hill  miglit  be  shaped  and 
spurred  its  growth.  They  saw  here  a new  opportun- 
ity to  apply  Quaker  principles  to  adult  education, 
basing  study  techniques  on  Meetings  for  Worship 
and  Business,  and  setting  as  a goal  the  Quaker  way 
of  life  over  the  specialized  interests  of  the  individual, 
thus  restoring  wholeness  to  the  educational  process. 
Henry  Hodgkin’s  pattern  of  no  examinations,  no  de- 
grees, no  credits,  together  with  high  academic  stand- 
ards, would  be  continued.  They  agreed  fully  with  . 
his  call  for  “the  best  possible  use  of  the  human 
mind  and  at  the  same  time  a reverent  recognition 
of  the  world  that  lies  beyond  our  logical  systems...” 

But  it  was  Anna’s  artistic  touch  that  added  joy 
and  zest  to  the  academic  routine  with  “festal  occa- 
sions” — special  breakfasts,  dinners  with  wine  and 
long  dresses,  camping  weekends,  canoeing  on  the 
Brandywine.  Her  indefatigable  energy  and  incisive 
personality  gave  rise  to  innumerable  stories,  some 
perhaps  a bit  apocryphal,  which  still  circulate  years 
after  her  death.  They  pop  up  at  intervals  in  this 
history  — such  as  the  record  of  her  first  day  at  Pen- 
dle Hill,  just  before  Christmas  in  1934,  to  join 
Howard  for  a term  in  his  temporary  assignment: 
“Anna  Cox  Brinton  arrived  today  from  California 
with  three  children;  established  the  family  at  Pen- 
dle Hill,  visited  two  sets  of  grandmothers.  . .,  changed 
the  children  from  California  wardrobes  to  Pennsyl- 
vania ones,  obtaining  two  extra  coats  apiece  just  by 
momentum,  prepared  a Christmas  entertainment 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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(Book  Review:  Cont.  from  page  67) 

with  festivities  and  gifts.  . wrote  a paper  on  the 
‘Illustrated  Editions  of  Horace’  and  packed  her  suit- 
case for  Toronto.” 

The  vivid  personality  portrayals  form  an  impor- 
tant and  charming  part  of  this  history,  but  its  focus 
is  also  on  the  personality  of  Pendle  Hill  itself  and 
its  changes  and  problems  over  the  years.  The  major 
accommodations  necessitated  by  the  war  years  and 
the  period  of  relief  operations  following,  the  growing 
social  activism,  the  stepping  down  of  first  Anna  and 
later  Howard  from  the  directorship,  all  called  for 
stamina  and  flexibility.  But  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets, 
launched  in  1934,  continued  to  thrive.  Interest  in 
intentional  community  flourished.  The  stream  of 
distinguished  visitors,  which  had  included  Tagore, 
Wilhelm  Sollman,  Aldous  Huxley,  Gerald  Heard, 

Jean  Paul  Sartre  and  Jacques  Maritain,  continued. 
Arnold  Toynbee’s  remark  in  1958,  “It  appears  that 
your  maintenance  man  is  the  only  one  here  who  is 
really  acquainted  with  my  work,”  was  not  surpris- 
ing. As  Eleanore  Mather  says,  “Philosophers  of  his- 
tory and  maintenance  men  mingle  freely  at  Pendle 
Hill  — in  fact,  philosophers  are  apt  to  be  mainte- 
nance men,”  (as  was  surely  true  with  — in  this  case  — 
Euell  Gibbons). 

The  focus  on  redemption,  and  on  art  and  creati- 
vity, of  the  ‘50’s  moved  on  to  the  ‘60’s  deep  interest 
in  psychology  and,  later,  vigil  and  protest.  Student 
unrest  finally  caught  up  with  Pendle  Hill  in  the  ear- 
ly ’70’s,  with  great  stress  among  staff  and  students 
alike.  By  1975  a committee  headed  by  Tom  Brown 
had  come  up  with  a creative  new  concept  of  gover- 
nance which,  dispensing  with  directorship,  set  up  a 
constellation  of  five  department  heads  and  an  exe- 
cutive clerk,  thus  introducing  a healthy  democrati- 
zation. 

As  this  history  states,  a remarkable  continuity  has 
characterized  Pendle  Hill’s  life  span.  Though  cer- 
tain themes  have  been  shaped  by  their  times,  they 
continue  vital.  And  learning  to  attend  to  the  still 
Small  Voice  Within  involves  essentially  the  same 
process  as  fifty  years  ago.  Pendle  Hill  continues  to 
be  a place  where  Friends  and  others  can  come  to 
tune  both  inner  and  outer  hearing.  It  is  truly,  in 
the  words  of  Parker  Palmer,  a Meeting  for  Learning. 


New  Call  to  Peacemaking 

Second  National  Conference 

Green  Lake,  Wisconsin  — October  2-5,  1980 

by  Melissa  Lovett,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

We  came  together  for  this  second  national  confer- 
ence of  the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  in  the  common 
conviction  that  peace  is  the  will  of  God  and  that 
Christ  calls  us  to  be  peacemakers.  More  than  300 
Friends,  Mennonites,  Brethren  and  fraternal  dele- 
gates, we  were  informed  and  challenged  by  the  ma- 
jor addresses  of  Elise  Boulding,  Emilio  Castro,  and 
Timothy  Smith.  In  twenty -seven  working  groups 
their  inspiration  guided  our  attempt  to  discern  the 
path  of  Christian  faithfulness  and  love  in  a world 
increasingly  threatened  by  the  weapons  and  promo- 
ters of  war. 

This  being  my  first  in-person  contact  with  the  New 
Call  to  Peacemaking  I came  with  some  doubts  and 
uncertainty.  What  can  this  conference  accomplish? 
Doesn’t  real  change  happen  only  when  we  get  down 
to  the  nitty  gritty  work  in  our  own  communities? 

As  I came  to  know  my  companions,  I was  most 
impressed  by  their  dedication  to  peacemaking.  This 
commitment  was  second  only  to  the  spiritual  con- 
victions and  tremendous  faith  that  guides  these  new 
friends.  As  at  a refreshing  well-spring,  I drank  deeply, 
and  was  both  comforted  and  challenged. 

This  was  the  primary  feeling,  but  there  were  also 
times  of  frustration  by  the  singly  Christian  empha- 
sis. How  can  we  let  ourselves  be  blinded  to  a whole 
world  by  our  faith?  Also  frustrating  was  the  diffi- 
culty we  all  seem  to  have  in  translating  our  faith 
into  action  — profound  action  that  eliminates  the 
need  to  compromise  values  and  beliefs  in  the  face 
of  an  immensely  powerful  and  often  demeaning 
societal  structure. 

I rejoiced  when  the  Statement  of  Findings  really 
had  concrete  suggestions  for  things  we  can  do  in  our 
own  communities  as  meetings  and  as  individuals. 

Yes,  it  is  time  for  the  nitty  gritty  work.  Just  a few 
examples  of  the  many  suggestions: 

*We  recommend  establishment  of  local  ecumeni- 
cal Peace  Centers  to  call  the  religious  community 
to  peacemaking,  to  provide  resources  for  peace 
education  and  action. 

*Strengthening  the  biblical  and  contemporary 
teaching  on  peacemaking  in  congregations  at  all 
levels  by  presenting  the  biblical  basis  for  peace- 
making in  a regular  planned  way,  and  by  augment- 
ing peace  teaching  with  service  opportunities. 
*Releasing  and  supporting  members  for  peace- 
making activities. 
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*We  call  on  all  members  of  our  local  faith  com- 
munities to  put  their  full  trust  in  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  rather  than  armaments  by:  examining 
our  economic  life  and  determining  whether  our 
work,  our  possessions  and  our  investments  have 
within  them  the  seeds  of  war,  and  by  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  those  who  are  examining  their 
role  in  the  research,  development  and  production 
of  armaments. 

*Should  the  draft  become  law,  we  commend  to 
those  of  draft  age  the  following: 

a)  Seek  consultation  with  and  support  from 
your  community  of  faith. 

b)  Open,  nonviolent  non-cooperation  with  the 
conscription  system, 

or 

c)  Alternative  service  as  a conscientious  objec- 
tor under  civilian  direction. 

*We  call  for  specific  action  during  periods  of  re- 
gistration of  eighteen-year -olds  which  will  wit- 
ness for  peace  by: 

a)  Developing  media  materials  that  will  publi- 
cize the  best  thought  from  our  peace  traditions 
for  TV,  radio  and  newspapers. 

b)  Providing  speakers,  bulletin  inserts  for 
churches,  schools  and  civic  groups. 

*Christian  Peacemakers  are  urged  to  consider  with- 
holding from  IRS  all  tax  monies  which  contribute 
to  any  war  effort. 

*Churches  and  meetings  are  urged  to  support  and 
work  toward  passage  of  the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
bill.  This  would  serve  as  a legal  alternative  to  pay- 
ment of  war  taxes  just  as  conscientious  objector 
status  is  a legal  alternative  to  military  service. 

*War  tax  monies  might  be  contributed  to  organi- 
zations working  for  peace  and  justice. 

* Some  may  wish  to  withhold  a symbolic  amount, 
writing  a letter  to  indicate  the  reason  for  with- 
holding that  amount. 

*In  the  interest  of  building  bridges  of  understand- 
ing between  ourselves  and  other  traditions,  we 
specifically  recommend: 

a)  Each  congregation/meeting  form  a peace  visi- 
tation team  to  go  two  by  two  to  neighboring 
congregations. 

b)  Meetings  between  Historic  Peace  Church  re- 
presentatives and  Christian  leaders  to  discuss 
specific  concerns  of  peacemaking. 

c)  Mass  media  advertising  for  peace. 

d)  A national  clearinghouse  with  a toll-free 
telephone  number  for  peace  information. 


I have  come  to  see  the  value  of  such  national  gath- 
erings as  they  influence  individuals  to  go  and  be 
peacemakers.  If  you  would  like  the  complete 
Statement  of  Findings  and  more  information  about 
the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking,  please  write  to  me: 
Melissa  Lovett, 2275  Virginia,  Berkeley,  CA  94709. 


The  great  star  faded,  and  they  turned  to  go; 
warned  by  a dream,  the  strangers  went  away; 
they  dared  not  linger  in  its  dying  glow. 

And  to  the  little  family,  lying  low, 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  said,  “No  delay;” 
the  great  star  faded,  and  they  turned  to  go. 

Rocks  of  tiie  desert,  and  behind,  a foe; 
a manic  puppet  raised  a sword  to  slay; 
they  dared  not  linger  in  its  dying  glow. 

An  unpropitious  starting,  even  so; 
after  the  sweet  accouchement  in  the  hay, 
the  great  star  faded,  and  they  turned  to  go. 

Behind  ttiem  screams  of  fright  and  scenes  of  woe. 
Three  refugees  south  westward  fled  all  day; 
they  dared  not  linger  in  its  dying  glow. 

Sometimes  a little  flame  begins  to  grow; 
sometimes  the  least  is  much  the  best  to  say. 

The  great  star  faded,  and  they  turned  to  go; 
they  dared  not  linger  in  its  dying  glow. 

Noel  Peattie 
Davis  Meeting 
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Announcements 

New  Legislative  Secretary  for  FCNL 

Ruth  Flower  of  Davis,  California,  has  been  named 
as  new  Legislative  Secretary  of  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation  (FCNL).  Edward  Snyder, 
Executive  Secretary,  announced  her  appointment 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Quaker  organization. 

Ruth  Flower,  who  begins  work  in  January,  joins 
a Washington,  DC,  staff  of  fifteen,  which  includes 
three  lobbyists.  For  the  last  four  years  she  has  held 
a similar  position  with  an  affiliated  organization,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of  California.  Her 
work  with  the  California  organization  began  as  a vol- 
unteer in  1972  while  she  was  in  law  school  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis.  Her  California 
legislative  work  centered  on  criminal  justice  issues. 
She  is  a member  of  San  Francisco  Monthly  Meeting 
(Quaker).  In  announcing  this  appointment,  Edward 
Snyder  said,  “We  feel  that  Ruth  Flower’s  legislative 
experience  with  state  government  and  her  familiarity 
with  FCNL  issues  will  bring  strength  to  our  work 
at  the  national  level.” 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Matthew  Victor  Greene,  son  of  Jon  and 
Martha  Greene,  Santa  Monica  Meeting,  was  born  on 
October  1 , 1980. 

Halie  Merissa  Rosenberg,  daughter  of  Peggi 
Chute  and  Steven  Rosenberg,  Santa  Monica  Meeting, 
was  born  on  July  27,  1980. 

Marjorie  Elizabeth  Averill,  daughter  by 
adoption  of  Ed  and  Debbie  Averill,  Multnomah 
Meeting,  was  born  on  May  27,  1980. 

Death:  Nan  Borland,  Orange  Grove  Meeting  mem- 
ber, died  on  September  2,  1980,  at  the  age  of 
ninety -nine.  A Memorial  Meeting  was  held  on 
September  7,  1980. 

Correction  to  Vital  Statistics,  October,  1980  issue: 

Tlie  marriage  of  Lynn  Skinner  and  Hilda  MacFarland 
scheduled  for  August  23,  1980,  under  care  of  La 
Jolla  Meeting,  was  postponed. 


News  of  the  Meetings 

Worship  and  Ministry : Care  for  One  A no  ther. 

La  Jolla’s  Community  and  Fellowship  Committee 
sponsored  a retreat  on  “Leading.”  (How  does  God 
lead?  How  do  we  know  when  we  are  led?) 
Multnomah’s  retreat  explored  “Inward  Renewal  — 
Outward  Creativity”  and  Berkeley,  Strawberry 
Creek  and  Berkeley  Friends  Church  held  a joint 
weekend  retreat. 

Visalia  reports  that  “membership  has  remained  con- 
stant with  several  attenders  as  active  as  any  mem- 
bers ...  A continuing  concern  is  our  inability  to 
keep  the  active  interest  of  younger  persons.  We 
have  tried  emphasizing  third  Sundays  as  young  peo- 
ple’s day  (with)  some  success,  especially  when 
phone  calls  were  made  in  advance.” 

San  Francisco  held  a special  fare- 
well gathering  honoring  Richard  and  Van  Ernst’s 
twenty -five  years  of  loving  participating  in  the 
Meeting  community  and  their  move  to  Ashland, 
Oregon.  Vxom  Delta’s  state  of  society  report:  “Dis- 
tances separating  the  members  of  our  Meeting  have 
been  intensified  by  the  energy  situation.  The  threat 
of  a renewed  draft  has  brought  us  closer.  Strong 
forces  pull  and  push  at  us  constantly.  In  a world 
becoming  perhaps  even  more  difficult  to  cope  with 
than  George  Fox’s,  we  feel  the  need  not  to  ‘trim 
ourselves  with  the  saints’  words’  but  to  find  our  own 
expression  in  acts  and  words  that  will  witness  to  the 
Presence  among  us.”  Davis  answered  the  query  on 
Self-Discipline:  “Certainly  the  Meeting  for  Worship 
provides  a time  and  place  for  centering  our  lives,  for 
achieving  an  awareness  of  God.  It  also  can  provide 
a time  and  place  for  ordering  the  things  that  are  im- 
portant in  our  lives,  for  discarding  the  less  impor- 
tant things  that  we  may  be  doing  ...  I recall  a speaker 
once  saying  that  St.  Paul  said,  ‘This  one  thing  I do,’ 
while  we  too  often  are  saying  ‘These  forty  things 
I dabble  in.’  If  the  Meeting  is  important  in  our  lives, 
then  we  become  participants  in  all  aspects  of  Meet- 
ing life.  . .”  Orange  Grove  answered  the  same  query: 
“In  our  pressured  society,  self-discipline  is  more  vital 
than  ever.  There  is  a tendency  to  let  others  tell  us 
what  to  do  if  we  do  not  take  the  time  and  exercise 
the  discipline  to  think  for  ourselves  . . . Some  of  us 
find  that  service  to  the  Meeting  provides  a useful 
way  to  put  order  into  our  lives.”  Friends  in  Hawaii 
remind  us  of  Sam  Cox’  translation  of  Ke  Makamaka 
(the  Friend)  as  “the  person  with  whom  you  see  eye 
to  eye,”  or  “The  person  whom  your  face  meets.” 
Honolulu  reports  ‘‘Maui  Worship  Group  have  been 
lively  and  undaunted  Friends.  They  have  reminded 
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us  not  only  of  their  own  warm  and  independent  spir- 
it, but  also,  as  affectionate  brothers  and  sisters,  of 
our  own  occasional  oversights.  They  add  much  vi- 
gor to  our  Meeting  life,  and  we  have  profited  from 
inter-island  visiting  in  both  directions.  . . It  does 
seem  clear  that  some  of  our  concerns  are  weighted 
more  toward  the  temporal  and  some  more  toward 
the  spiritual.  This  is  a wholesome  difference  . . . 
more  complementary  than  divisive.  We  are  varied, 
dynamic,  and  basically  joyful  . . . trusting  that  God 
will  illumine  our  path.”  Mountain  View  Worship 
Group  meets  the  fourth  Sunday  of  the  month  at 
1 :30  pm,  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church,  11th  and 
Eugene,  Hood  River,  Oregon,  and  welcomes  visitors. 

Eastside  Friends  of  all  ages 
shared  their  summer  experiences  in  a get-together 
planned  by  the  education  committee.  Davis  Friends 
were  encouraged  to  include  Young  Friends  on  all 
committees,  including  Marriage  and  Clearness  (Car- 
ing) Committees,  and  [were]  reminded  of  the  need 
for  regular  one-to-one  meetings  with  young  people 
about  their  lives  and  concerns,  thoughts  on  mem- 
bership in  the  Society.  Berkeley  Friends,  writing 
of  a loved  elderly  member  who  can  no  longer  come 
to  Meeting,  emphasized  the  importance  of  bringing 
the  Meeting  to  those  unable  to  attend  on  their  own, 
the  importance  of  regular  visits  . . . “those  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  them  (to  Meeting)  have 
received  ten-fold  in  appreciation,  graciousness,  and 
love.”  Their  Ministry  and  Oversight  committee  feels 
that  “if  we  are  entering  upon  another  time  of  height- 
ened tensions  in  the  society  around  us  — as  may  well 
be  the  case  — it  will  be  particularly  important  to 
safeguard  the  precious  and  fragile  quality  of  still- 
ness which  prepares  us  for  worship  and  enables  us 
to  return  to  the  world  refreshed.”  New  Zealand 
Friends  Newsletter  editorial,  based  on  a minute  from 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  reminds  us:  “In  Meeting 
for  Worship  all  sources  of  nourishment  converge. 

We  prepare  for  Meeting  best  by  living  as  fully,  deep- 
ly, and  cheerfully  as  we  can  during  the  week,  so 
that  we  can  give  to  each  other  out  of  the  fullness. . . 
for  as  we  are  true  to  the  Light,  so  step  by  step  we 
will  be  led  nearer  to  God,  who  is  our  unity.” 

Peace  and  Social  Concerns:  Santa  Barbara  approved 
a resolution  urging  inquiry  into,  and  publicity  about, 
conditions  at  the  Long  Term  Control  Unit  of  Marion 
Federal  Prison.  Strawbery  Creek  sponsors  an  Argen- 
tinian political  refugee.  Albuquerque  held  a forum 
on  the  New  Mexico  prison  system,  and  used  the  film, 
“Doing  Time.”  Palo  Alto  was  bequeathed  “a  sig- 
nificant and  substantial  gun  collection.”  Meeting 


sold  the  antiques,  but  others  “will  require  dismant- 
ling, burial,  and/or  conversion  into  plowshares.”  A 
representative  group  of  Pima  Friends  attended  the 
school  board  meeting  to  witness  and  testify  against 
Junior  ROTC  in  Tucson  High  School.  The  Meeting 
wrote  a letter  of  opposition  which  was  delivered  by 
Barbara  Elfbrandt  to  the  board’s  clerk.  For  the  pre- 
sent, board  action  is  postponed.  The  Meeting  wired 
President  Carter  its  disapproval  of  more  economic 
sanctions  against  Iran  and  reprisals  against  Iranian 
students,  urging  instead  that  more  time  be  given  to 
the  United  Nations’  efforts.  The  newsletter  carried 
information  about,  and  suggested  Friends’  support 
for,  a National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Re- 
solution. Honolulu  Friends  participated  in  the  last 
of  a series  of  public  meetings  with  the  Congressional 
Committee  charged  with  studying  the  feasibility  of 
the  Peace  Academy.  Several  members  of  Fresno 
Meeting  volunteered  as  officers  of  the  local  juvenile 
court  in  researching  and  reporting  on  children  under 
foster  care.  Multnomah^s  benefit  classical  guitar  and 
poetry  reading  concert  raised  funds  for  their  refugee 
family.  Ian  Lind  (AFSC,  Hawaii)  took  part  in  a con- 
sultation between  church  representatives  from  Japan, 
the  U.S.,  and  Okinawa  concerning  the  more  than 
75,000  American  military  personnel  stationed  at 
approximately  ninety  US  bases  on  Okinawa. 
Honolulu  had  slide  show  presentations  on  Hiroshima 
and  Kampuchea.  Meeting  recommended  that  posi- 
tive actions  which  can  be  taken  be  part  of  such  shar- 
ing, so  that  “people  would  not  be  left  with  a sense 
of  horror  and  defeat.”  Many  meetings  report  vigils 
and  leafletting  during  draft  registration.  Palo  Alto 
reports:  “These  vigils  have  been  occasions  of  inter- 
esting discoveries,  inspiration,  tests  of  patience,  and 
perspective-widening  for  the  Friends  involved,  and 
also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  large  number  of  Post 
Office  patrons  and  employees  who  were  often  cour- 
teous and  receptive,  even  when  in  disagreement.” 
Friends  urge  participation  in  Energy  fast,  a voluntary 
conservation  program  to  reduce  gasoline  consump- 
tion. Redwood  Forest  proposes  for  our  Peace  tes- 
timony: “We  believe  it  is  time  that  this  nation.  . . 
learn  to  conduct  its  relations  with  other  nations.  . . 
by  means  other  than  war. . . The  draft  of  young  men 
(and  women)  is  a tool  in  the  arsenal  of  war,  an  en- 
couragement to  adventurism  by  irresponsible  leader- 
ship of  this  nation.  . . We  therefore  urge  and  support 
all  young  men,  who  are  able  to  do  this  out  of  their 
deepest  principles.  . . not  to  register  for  the  draft.” 
University ’s  newsletter  quotes  their  member  Asia 
Bennett,  new  National  Executive  Secretary  for  AFSC 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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(News  of  Meetings:  Cont.  from  page  71) 
and  the  first  woman  to  hold  this  post:  “It  is  posi- 
tively dangerous  to  pray  for  the  ending  of  a war  or 
for  the  abolition  of  a war  system,  for  improved  race 
relations,  or  for  justice  for  the  poor  or  exploited,  if, 
in  effect,  we  thus  hand  the  problem  to  God  and  use 
prayer  as  an  escape  from  our  responsibility  to  act. 
Each  such  prayer  weakens  our  moral  fibre  and  cuts 
us  off  from  further  insight  into  God’s  will  for  us.” 
Grass  Valley  helped  fund  the  local  center  sheltering 
refugees  from  domestic  violence. 

Education  and  Good  Order: 

Berkeley  invites  Friends  whose  “inner  child  is  still 
playful  and  eager  to  learn”  to  volunteer  help  with 
their  First  Day  school  projects.  La  Jolla's  query 
written  by  their  Junior  meeting  young  people:  “Are 
you  encouraging  free  and  honest  games?  Are  you 
reading  worthwhile  books  and  getting  acquainted 
with  good  music?  When  you  go  to  entertainments, 
do  you  try  to  choose  the  good  and  avoid  the  bad?” 
Palomar  expressed  gratitude  to  Loverne  Morris  for 
devoting  time  and  energies  to  gathering  materials 
which  will  form  a history  of  the  Meeting.  Durango 
Worship  Group  is  meeting  with  a clearness  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a monthly  meeting, 
and  Albuquerque  took  Lubbock  Worship  Group 
under  its  care.  The  Meeting  is  examining  needs  and 
feelings  about  education  with  queries  such  as  these: 
How  comfortable  are  we  in  revealing  ourselves  as 
seekers  when  we  answer  childrens’  questions  in 
First  Day  School?  What  efforts  are  each  of  us  mak- 
ing to  continue  religious  education  as  a lifetime  ex- 
perience? In  what  circumstances  do  Friends  who 
do  not  have  children  feel  comfortable  interacting 
with  the  children  of  the  Meeting?  In  what  circum- 
stances do  these  Friends  feel  uncomfortable  with 
the  children?  Can  Meeting  offer  its  support  for 
these  occasions?  Several  families  from  Moab  (South- 
eastern Utah)  attended  IMYM  this  year.  Eastside 
held  a forum,  “Let’s  Talk  about  Gardening.”  Davis 
reports  much  interest  in  the  Meeting  library  — an 
over-spent  budget,  people  reading  at  a great  rate,  and 
a new  book-plate  purchased.  In  replying  to  the 
query  on  nurture  and  education,  the  Meeting  re- 
sponded: “With  our  political  activities,  individual 
travels,  slide  shows,  and  discussions,  we  convey  to 
all  our  members  the  idea  that  we  should  pursue 
knowledge  of  the  world,  even  its  dark  side.  We 
might  do  more  in  the  way  of  helping  one  another 
interpret  and  deal  with  the  highs  and  lows  of  life. 

A thirteen  year  old  in  the  Meeting  said  he  was  not 
sure  what  the  life  of  the  spirit  was  but  that  he  cer- 
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tainly  knew  about  the  life  of  the  imagination.  Per- 
haps the  life  of  the  imagination  is  to  the  child. . . 
what  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  to  the  adult.” 


After  a Strenuous  Walk  in  the  Woods 

Grandpa,  take  off  your  feet.  God 
is  somewhere  near  this  place. 

Toss  your  hands  on  a pile  of  leaves 
and  lie  down. 

Relax. 

I’ll  stay  with  you  till  snowfall. 

I’ll  untie  your  rope  belt, 
braid  your  hair  to  the  moss. 

The  storm,  like  a tall  priest  T 

comes,  pausing  behind  every  tree. 

Snow  falls,  white  from  darkness, 

tiny  nails  to  hold  you  down. 

Paul  Shepard  JoUy 
Sarah  Lawrence  College 
Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 


